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lxxvi MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America, convened in Chicago for its first annual meeting, 
expresses its sincere thanks to the University of Chicago, and 
its Modern Language Departments, and to the authorities of 
the Newberry Library, of the Field Columbian Museum and 
of the Art Institute for their hospitality and the many favors 
shown to the members of this Organization. 

The reading of papers was then continued. 

19. " The Language of Carlyle as Aifected by the German." 
By Mr. Percy B. Burnett, of the University of Nebraska. 

The syntax of a familiar foreign language, as well as individual words, 
may be naturalized. It is common to hear it asserted that Carlyle strained 
English to make it resemble German. Carlyle himself thought German 
had not affected him much, although calling himself a " thoroughly Ger- 
manized soul." He was twenty-eight before he began to know German 
well, hence he was not likely to use Germanisms unconsciously. 

He uses passim, the inverted order of sentence, paralleling the German 
while making the English noticeably odd. And what is more striking, he 
uses (1) the transposed order (e. g., "how much there already here is," 
Keminisc, I, 69), but only with the verb be, (2) the German position for 
both participles (e. g., " which you have before this received," Froude, II, 
127, "a society-cultivated woman," Froude, II, 222), (3) infinitives (e. g., 
"and will to thee be," Eeminisc., I, 192), and (4) particles (e. g., "used to 
come often down," Ibid., I, 70). 

He uses the verb be, as auxiliary in past tenses; the definite article with 
proper names. 

Carlyle appears to affect older or rarer English, but does not err on the 
side of vulgarity. He is fond of the King James biblical style. 

It is not to be deduced from Carlyle's language when he began to study 
German. While it is still true that the mother-tongue is more real than 
any acquired language can become, it is as true that many words appreciated 
in a foreign language have no equivalents for us in our own. So Carlyle 
often takes words or whole clauses bodily from other languages. He uses 
thee and thou in their German significance — this oftenest in his home letters. 

Headers of Carlyle notice promptly his comparison of adjectives, where 
he adds -er, -est to the longest words as well as to the shortest, but he does 
not use the type " most strictest." In this also he would not do differently 
if he wished to imitate German. But long -er comparatives occur every- 
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where in English. In the frequency of them lies their significance with 
Carlyle. 

Carlyle took keen pleasure in reviving older usages. He restored sub- 
junctives, old ways of compounding, in short set the language growing again. 
He seemed to like quaintness in diction as some do in dress, for one's know- 
ledge of other tongues need not betray itself in one's native tongue. Many 
things that at first sight in Carlyle appear foreign to English are simply 
rare. Aside from bad English and foreign quotations everything of Car- 
lyle's can be found in accepted English. Carlyle's thinking was vigorous 
and independent, but his vehicle of expression, his words, were affected by 
every language he knew. His language will become a great hindrance to 
his immortality, for it is incompatible with art, and "art alone can give 
perpetuity to learning." 

20. " The Laws of Hiatus -i in Gallic Popular Latin." By 
Dr. Rene de Poyen-Bellisle, of the University of Chicago. 

21. " Homunculus." By Professor A. Gerber, of Earlham 
College. 

Remarks on this paper were made by Professor Cutting and 
the author. 

22. " Goethe's Philosophy." By Professor Lawrence Foss- 
ler, of the Nebraska State University. [By title.] 

23. " Gothic gub." By Professor George A. Hench, of the 
University of Michigan. 

I. An examination of the three plural forms of gujp preserved in Wulfila's 
Bible, guda, J. 10, 34, 35 and g\>a, Gal. 4, 8, shows that they refer, contrary 
to the accepted view, not to false but to true gods, and are, therefore, not to 
be separated from the singular. The distinction of Gothic gu\> m. (deus) 
from galiugagu]> n. (idolum) is parallel to that of Ohg. got m. from abgol n. 

II. The singular forms, which always occur in abbreviation, nom. ace. pj>, 
gen. ijt>s, dat. g]>a, are to be expanded into gu\>, gudis, guda, not gu\>s, gv]>a, 
as is the universal practice. The final proof of this statement is the inter- 
change of gi>a and guda in the plural forms cited above, also in the com- 
pounds gfpaskaunein, Philip. 2, 6, gi>bloslreis, J. 9, 31, gudafaurhts, L. 2, 25, 
gudhusa, J. 18, 20, especially in gudalausai, Eph. 2, 12, which appears in 
Ambros A. writen out as given, in Ambros. B. abbreviated gfralausai. The 



